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5thly. If to any medicine, per- 
fume, or cosmetic in form of powder, 
liquid, or ointment, a few drops of 
this liquor be added, a brown colour 
will soon appear, if. any impregna- 
tion of lead be present in the com- 
position. 

6thly. The vitriolic acid and sac- 
charine acid may also be employed 
to precipitate lead from liquors, but 
the above test appears to me prefer- 
able to any thing of the kind yet 
discovered. 

Smelters, plumbers, painters, and 
manufacturers of red and white lead, 
in carrying on their dangerous ope. 
rations, often perceive a sweetish 
taste, attended with a slight nausea, 
or sense of faintness, evidently pro- 
ceeded from the sugar of lead. But 
this approach to disease is too com- 
monly neglected till health is com- 
pletely ruined. Such persons should, 
previous to their going to work early 
in the morning, instead of drinking 
a pernicious dram, take a spoonful of 
castor oil, or oil of olives, and use 
fat oleagi nons foods. For their fur- 
ther protection they ought to avail 
themselves of a free ventilation to 
carry oft* the noxious vapours, and 
also to breathe through mufflers com- 
posed of double cloth or flannel 
well dipped in alkaline ley, and 
also be careful to throw off their 
dirty clothes the moment their work 
is over. By these precautions they 
probably might be in a great measure 
preserved from the poisonous fumes 
that daily surround them. The like 
method of prevention is no less ap- 
plicable to those who are occupied 
in other pernicious minerals, as grind- 
ers of verdegris, gilders in water- 
colours, worker? in quicksilver, &c. 

To tie Proprietors of tie Belfast JUagaxin*. 

Gentlemen, 

A CORRESPONDENT of yours, 
under the signature Y., objects 



to the Lancasterian system of edu* 
cation, that "it is too superficial, 
giving the children the appearance 
of learning, without the reality. That 
the mere mechanical knowledge of 
the first four rules of arithmetic is 
not sufficient, that the reading les- 
sons are too difficult for learners, 
and that the spelling lessons are 
very defective, there being but 18 
cards of spelling lessons" 

In the Magazine for January, he 
says, an attentive observation of the 
lessons and of the progress in educa- 
tion, made by children in a school, 
conducted in many respects on the 
Lancasterian plan, has convinced 
him that unless there is a greater 
variety of lessons than is generally 
used in Lancasterian schools, the 
children must be superficial in their 
attainments — " and few children 
can have a sufficient knowledge of 
simple multiplication, by learning 
12 sums, each sum containing 7 
figures." 

The first objection made by this 
writer is by far the most serious, as 
were it to bold good, all the expense 
and labour incurred by establishing 
Lancasterian schools, would be com- 
pletely thrown away, and the glow- 
ing expectations of their founders 
and advocates entirely disappointed ; 
for if the system gives only the ap- 
pearance of knowledge, without the 
reality, it can be of no manner of 
use — it being the reality of know- 
ledge alone which can be considered 
useful. 

My intention is to endeavour to 
show that this is not a real represen- 
tation of the Lancasterian system of 
education — and that so far from giv- 
ing the appearance of knowledge 
only, it gives even more of the reali- 
ty than any other system hitherto in- 
vented. 

As to the lessons being too few in 
number, this certainly should not be 
attributed to the system as a defect, 
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more than that this, or any other 
system of education, should be 
blamed for the errors of a teacher, 
in conducting a school established 
on its principles. When the sys- 
tem points out what is necessary to 
be done in the management of a 
school, and by mistake or ignorance 
of his business, the teacher fails in 
carrying the plan into execution, 
surely it is the man and not the sys- 
tem to whom the blame should be 
attached. And if in any particular 
school there be a paucity of lessons, 
the fault cannot in justice be laid to 
the charge of the system, but to the 
mariner in which it is attempted to 
be carried into effect. 

Lest it appear that the Lancaste- 
rian plan of education is confined to 
a set number of lessons, as may be 
inferred from the observations of Y., 
it may not here be amiss to make a 
distinction between the system and 
the furniture or necessary apparatus 
of the scbood. 

The system recommends that the 
children immediately after learning 
the alphabet, should be set to write 
on slates, and so to continue all the 
time they are at school, except the 
time they are employed in reading — 
that the children should be divided 
into 8 classes, as follows: — 1st Class, 
alphabet — 2d, to spell in syllables 
or words of two letters — 3d, in 
words of three letters — 4th, in words 
of four letters — 5th, to read lessons 
in words of one syllable — 6ih, in 
■words of two syllables — 7th, in words 
of a and 4 syllables, — and the 8th 
class to read in any book considered 
the most difficult in the language. 
The classes all to be subdivided into 
divisions, containing 8 in number, 
each of those subdivisions to be 
taught by a draft monitor, at 
lessons pasted on, boards, and hung 
round the walls of the school -room. 

When the children can write to- 
lerably well in large hand, they are 
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then set to write the words, with 
the meanings attached, in small 
hand; and when ready for arith- 
metic, they write the combination 
of figures also in small hand. This 
operation is so conducted, that while 
they are learning to form the figures, 
they acquire a slight knowledge of 
the four common rules, and improve 
themselves in writing small hand At 
the same time. The whole of the 
different operations in arithmetic 
they also write, by which means 
one monitor can direct a number 6f 
boys in one rule, and the operations 
of the rule are firmly riveted in their 
minds; they are not, however, con- 
sidered finished in one rule, when 
they are able to work 12 sums in 
that rule — but are tried by the teach- 
er in many other sums arbitrarily 
put down for them, and those sums 
by no means confined to 7 figures. 

The manner in which they learn 
to spell is by writing the words from, 
the mouth of the monitor, taken by 
him from the card, by which means 
the time taken up in other schools 
in learning to spell, is saved, and it 
may be said, is more than saved, as 
the method of spelling is more firm- 
ly grounded in their minds, than 
by the old mode, as in that it fre- 
quently happens that the child get- 
ting off the lesson as a task, so sodn 
as he repeats it to his teacher, his 
mind is delivered from all further 
care of it, and perhaps he may irot 
be able to repeat it the following 
day; but by this plait, their frequent 
writing of the words, both exercises 
the memory in taking them down 
from the mouth of the monitor, arid 
confirms the knowledge thus acquir- 
ed in their minds, by having the 
letters before them of their own 
forming ; as we all know how much 
better a person remembers any cir- 
cumstance by the very circumstance 
of his having n'ritten it. 

Now if th© children are taught to 
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write at the same time that they are 
by the other modes of education sit- 
ting idle, or at best curling the 
leaves of their books, is this not 
doing something more forthern, than 
giving them the " appearance of know- 
ledge." And if they are learning 
two different branches in the same, 
or in less time, than they could other- 
wise learn one, must we not admit 
this to be something better than " a 
superficial system." And all this I 
am prepared to prove by actual ob- 
servation, and experiments made on 
the children of the Belfast Lancas- 
terian Daily School, not yet five 
months established. 

A number of children taught the 
alphabet there can write legibly, and 
many who had only been writing in 
strokes or simple letters when they 
came there, can write what is esti- 
mated a good hand; they have gene- 
rally been examined once a month 
after the end of the second month, 
as to their fitness for superior clas- 
ses in reading, and at each' of those 
examinations, more than a sixth 
part of the school, composed of be- 
tween 400 and 500, have been re- 
moved to superior classes. 

In the end of December, the 8th, 
7tb, 6th, 5 th, 4th, and 3d clashes 
who could write words, were exa- 
mined in spelling, when five-sixths 
of those examined received pre- 
miums for not missing one word. 

Your correspondent Y. having 
conveyed to the public through your 
Magazine, nothing but what he con- 
ceives to be the defects of the 'sys- 
tem, I hope it may not be 
deemed improper to inform them 
through the same medium of some of 
its merits. 

The first I shall mention„and that 
not the least important, is the per- 
petual round of business which em- 
ploys tiie children from the instant 
they enter the school, till they leave 
it, so as not to suffer their spirits to 



flag, or the time to appear heavy or 
tedious to them, keeping them much 
alive, .and greatly on the alert; at 
the same time, a* spirit of emulation 
is excited amongst them, highly 
conducive to their improvement. 
To this constant occupation of their 
minds, I am willing and have reason 
to attribute their exceeding fondness 
for the school. As in above 600 bays 
who have been admitted since its 
commencement, a single instance of 
truancy has not yet been discovered. 
And many have been known to stay 
away most unwillingly, even when 
sickness made confinement at home 
indispensible. 

The saving in books and paper is 
also an object of great considera- 
tion; as to books, no doubt can be 
entertained, that it would cost more 
to supply a school of the same num- 
ber of children on the usual plan 
with two-penny primmers, than 
would supply this schooj with books 
entirely. And at the commence- 
ment of- the school, 28s. worth of pa- 
per was bought, and not a third part 
of it is yet expended. 

What in my mind is also of great 
importance, and what will assuredly 
give the children a decided advan- 
tage over those educated at other 
schools, is the system of order and 
regularity with which every opera- 
tion is performed — there is nothing 
they do from their coming in to their 
going out, that is not done by rule, 
or if deviated from, appropriate 
punishment is inflicted — every at- 
tention is paid to their good conduct, 
both within and without doors; for 
tbey are considered equally liable to 
punishment for mischief done out of 
school, as for that done under the 
eye of the teacher. Cleanliness is 
roost particularly attended to, and a 
surprizing change indeed is made in 
their appearance since the com- 
mencement. At the admission of 
children, to the school, their parents 
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are always required to attend, and a 
charge is given them on the following 
topics : — To enforce a strict and re- 
gular attendance at the school ; by 
all means to inculcate on their chil- 
dren a love of truth, and an atten- 
tion to cleanliness; to use all their 
efforts to prevent them from forming 
improper connexions, or associating 
with wickeder mischievous children ; 
to be particularly guarded as to their 
conduct on Sundays, enforcing a 
regular attendance at their respec- 
tive places of public worship; re- 
porting their conduct, if found dis- 
obedient at home; using all their in- 
fluence to prevent them from cur- 
sing or swearing ; abusing each other, 
or calling of nick-names, throwing 
stones, or tearing their own or their 
companion's clothes. This charge 
is regularly and solemnly given to 
the parents, and in' many instances 
has been attended with the most sa- 
lutary effects, for unfortunately it is 
not the children alone that are in 
want of instruction. By this charge 
the pride of the parent is excited, 
that his child should be held in y as 
high estimation as another; and a 
degree of anxiety is raised in his 
jnjnd, lest by bad conduct his son 
should be disgraced in the eves of 
his neighbours. And what is not 
the least important, he fears lest his 
own conduct may be arraigned by 
his child, and therefore has a guard 
over his own words and actions in 
the presence of his family, feeling 
ashamed to act or speak in such a 
manner as he knows his child would 
be punished for at school. 

The objection made by Y , that 
the mere mechanical knowledge of 
the four first rules of arithmetic is 
not sufficient, is not more applicable 
to the Lancasterian system, than it 
s to most of the arithmetical schools 
we know of, as in none of them is 
any thing more taught. Does Y. 
mean that the mathematical prin- 



ciples of numbers should be taught 
at a Lancasterian school, to make 
it answer the end it was designed for, 
or that a child who may not have 
the opportunity of stayingso long at 
school as to learn more than the 4> 
common rules, or perhaps may be 
taken from it before he has that 
benefit itself, should be instructed in 
the principles upon which those 
rules are constructed, or is it merely 
for the sake of cavil he raises such 
an objection ? Mr. Lancaster, £ 
suppose, conceived he was doing 
enough when he struck out a plain 
and easy way to teach the mechani- 
cal part of the science,- (if mecha- 
nical is a proper term to apply to an 
operation of the mind), without 
teaching them how to go mathema- 
tically to work. 

Many an excellent arithmetician, 
(at least considered as such), has 
taught the science without ever 
knowing the mathematical construc- 
tion of any single rule he has taught; 
and many a fortune has been made 
by mercantile men, who never knew 
the reason why, or upon what prin- 
ciple the first and third number of a 
snm in the rule of proportion, must 
be of one denomination. 

Were the scholars to be instructed 
in this blanch of the science, few, 
I fear, would benefit by it, as very 
few indeed would have the oppor- 
tunity of staying long enough at 
school, to learn it. 

The observations of Y. in the 
40th Number of the magazine would 
have been passed over in silence, 
had he not recurred again to the 
charge in the 4-2d. I am willing to 
believe, however, that he is as he 
professes to be, a friend to the sys- 
tem ; but must say, that he takes 
rather an ungracious way of showing 
his'friendship : his taxing the system 
with defects which be has discovered 
in a school acknowledged to be con- 
ducted only in many Ttspeets oa fht 
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Laneasterian plan, is hardly fair; 
and his pointing out nothing but 
defects, must appear to strangers as 
if there were no perfections to notice, 
which may have the effect of mak- 
ing enemies to the system among 
those who know little of its merits, 
particularly at the present time, 
when the hue and cry is raised, by 
the " Church in danger" Gentry 
against Lancaster, the sectarian, and 
his levelling system of education. 

In fact, those schools carried on in 
many respects, on J. Lancaster's 
plan, are very injurious to the gene- 
ral system, inasmuch they are apt 
to beconducted with such a laxity of 
discipline, as to appear ahy thing 
but a Laneasterian school, and when 
anyone of those schools are in the 
neighbourhood of a Laneasterian 
school, properly so called, the loose- 
ness of the discipline encourages 
children to attend it in preference 
to one where they are strictly kept 
to their duty. 

Permit me here to reconimend 
to persons who talk of the Belfast 
Laneasterian school, before they 
give a decided opinion, to take the 
trouble of examining the school, as 
instances have been known of as- 
sertions being made on hear-say evi- 
dence, that " the school was not 
conducted on the Laneasterian plan, 
inasmuch as the Scriptures were en- 
tirely rejected.'" W hen the fact is, that 
many lessons are selected Itrnn the 
Scriptures ; but at the same time it 
has been thought, for the interest of 
the school, that those selections 
should be entirely clear of contro- 
versial point!*, in order that offence 
should not be given to any sect of 
Christians, and it is also a- fact, that 
one of the rules of the school is, that 
Bibles and Testaments of the Eng- 
lish and Duway translation be given 
as premiums to the children for pro- 
ficiency., 

It is with great pleasure I take 



this opportunity of paying to the 
children of the Bel fast Laneasterian 
school, that meed of praise which 
is so justly their due ; and it is with 
the most heartfelt satisfaction that I 
can, from experience, contradict 
the assertions of a newspaper essay- 
ist, some time since wrho said, the 
children of the poor of this town were 
"a generation of vipers."— Since 
the commencement of this institution 
there have been admitted into the 
Sunday and daily schools above 
1200 children of both sexes, 
and of this number only three have 
been expelled for bad conduct ; nor 
has the teacher been obliged to re 
sort to severe punishments but in 
comparatively very few instances. 
And the improvement in their de- 
portment out of doors, has been the 
pleasing subject of observation with 
many. 

The girls' schools, both Sunday 
and Daily, have been lately opened^, 
and are going on in a manner- high- 
ly creditable to the system, and to 
themselves. It is inconceivable the 
regularity vand good order kept up 
among them, and of their consequent 
improvement ho doubts can reason- 
sonably be entertained. 

The working system for the girls 
is not yet commenced, but it is 
hoped that in the course of the en- 
suing summer, a plan for that pur- 
pose will be matured and carried in- 
to effect. 

I am yours, &c. 

Naiketsacnal. 

For the Belfast Monthly Magazine. 

RAMBLE IN 1810. 

Continued from No, 43, p. 103. 
A LITTLE northwardou the right, 
■*■*■ we passed the townland and 
hamlet of Carnlea,- literally, Cairn- 
liuth, i. e. the Grey Cairn ; so called 
from a cairn of stones which stands 



